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Feb.  1,  1946 

The  Hon.  Sam  C.  Ford 
Governor  of  Montana 
Capitol  Building 
Helena,  Montana 

Dear  Governor  Ford: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  Commissi^^n,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1946-1^47  with  supplements  to  December  31,  1947. 

We  believe  tfeat  this  report ^fkcp^pl^©  of  this  agency 
for  the  period.  Part  I  is  rf^^i^fMBM  unemployment  insur- 
ance that  we  think  shouldrBe  of  wide  interest.  Parts  II,  III  and  IV, 
give  an  11 -year  summary  and  the  de^^igft^^ork  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  agency.  "ni^    i- 

Respectfully  Up^tedrv^;^  ^N^ 


L^ 


.sfiyZ'^' 


Chairman 

Commissioner 
Commissioner 
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FOREWORD 


Section  2  of  the  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  Law, 
"Declaration  of  Public  Policy,"  is  as  follows: 

"Economic  insecurity  due  to  unemployment  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  health,  morals,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
State.  Involuntary  unemployment  is  therefore  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  concern  which  requires  appropriate  action  by  the 
legislature  to  prevent  its  spread  and  to  lighten  its  burden  which 
now  so  often  falls  with  crushing  force  upon  the  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family.  The  achievement  of  social  security  re- 
quires protection  against  this  greatest  hazard  of  our  economic 
life.  This  can  be  provided  by  encouraging  employers  to  provide 
more  stable  employment  and  by  the  systematic  accumulation  of 
funds  during  periods  of  employment  to  provide  benefits  for  periods 
of  unemployment,  thus  maintaining  purchasing  power  and  limit- 
ing the  serious  social  consequences  of  poor  relief  assistance.  The 
legislature,  therefore,  declares  that  in  its  considered  judgment  the 
public  good  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  State 
require  the  enactment  of  this  measure  under  the  police  powers  of 
the  State  for  the  compu^sdry  setting  aside  of  unemployment  re- 
serves to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  persons  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own." 

Administration  of  the  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation 
law  by  the  Commission  strfctly  follows  the  mandate  of  the  state 
legislature  as  given  above. 

The  Commission  follows  the  policy  of  paying  unemployment 
benefits  wherever  possible  under  the  law,  at  the  same  time  taking 
measures  to  protect  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  from  raids  by 
undeserving  unemployed. 

Stabilization  of  employment  is  always  urged  on  employers 
not  only  as  a  manifestation  of  good  business,  but  as  a  contribution 
to  society  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions.  A  force  for 
stabilization  now  exists  in  experience  rating.  Good  employment 
practices  will  return  to  employers  lowered  unemployment  taxes 
as  favorable  employment  experience  is  built  up  over  the  years. 

Finally,  the  Commission,  provides  a  complete  public  employ- 
ment service  for  the  use  of  all  citizens  of  the  state  as  its  contribu- 
tion toward  stabilization  of  employment  by  providing  an  agency 
to  screen  workers  of  all  kinds  in  order  to  find  the  right  man  for 
the  right  job.  Thus,  one  of  the  causes  of  unemployment,  turn- 
over resulting  from  poorly  qualified  personnel,  may  be  remedied 
somewhat. 


PART  I 

Unemployment  Insurance — How  It  Serves 

Business 

Unemployment  insurance  helps  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  run  smoothly.  It  is  a  defense  for  business  against 
a  cut  in  buying  power.  It  is  the  worker's  first  safeguard  against 
insecurity  when  he  loses  his  job. 

Unemployment  insurance  does  not  create  jobs  or  prosperity; 
only  business  and  industry  operating  at  high  productive  capacity 
can  do  that.  But  unemployment  insurance  gives  both  workers 
and  employers  a  chance  to  get  their  bearings  during  critical  eco- 
nomic periods.  In  this  protective  role,  it  plays  a  vital  part  in 
Montana's  economy. 

When  lay-offs  and  unemployment  occur,  the  economic  shock 
hits  employers  in  business  and  industry  as  well  as  workers.  Such 
unemployment  is  often  beyond  the  control  of  individual  employ- 
ers. Though  careful  planning  on  the  part  of  emoloyers  can 
spread  work  over  the  year  and  provide  more  regularity  of  em- 
ployment for  many  people,  there  is  much  unemployment  that  can- 
not be  controlled  by  an  individual.  The  lay-offs  after  the  war 
were  beyond  any  single  employer's  control.  So  was  the  unem- 
ployment problem  of  the  depression  years.  Such  situations  call 
for  state  and  federal  action — and  unemployment  insurance  is  one 
step  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Unemployment  insurance  cannot  prevent  unemnloyment,  but 
it  can  prevent  much  of  the  misery  caused  by  it.  The  benefits  it 
provides  help  a  worker  hang  on  till  he  can  aet  a  break.  He  doesn't 
have  to  go  deeply  into  debt  or  apply  for  relief.  He  can  still  buy 
groceries  and  pay  his  rent.  Even  though  he  is  out  of  a  job  and 
looking  for  work,  he  has  a  feeling  of  self-respect  because  he  is 
not  dependent  on  charity.     And  that's  important. 

When  large  numbers  of  people  are  unemploved,  the  effects 
are  felt  by  the  entire  community.  Business  suffers,  for  people 
have  little  money  with  which  to  buy  food  and  pay  for  other  goods. 
The  taxpayer  is  burdened  with  heavier  asse=;sments  to  take  care 
of  destitute  families.  A  downward  spiral  begins  and  a  depres- 
sion may  set  in.  A  few  dollars  in  unemployment  insurance  at 
such  a  time  are  like  an  ounce  of  prevention,  and  are  worth  many 
more  dollars  spent  for  relief.  Unemplovment  insurance  helps 
to  keen  the  economy  healthy  and  to  prevent  serious  complications 
from  developing. 

Since  the  program  was  started  in  this  country,  1 1  years  ago, 
million?^  of  workers  have  been  able  to  bridge  the  gap  from  job  to 
job  without  suffering  privation.  Their  benefit  payments  have 
gone  laraelv  into  cash  registers  of  grocery  stores  or  to  pay  for 
rent  or  medicine  or  other  necessities  of  life.  The  monev  brouaht 
a  small  measure  of  securitv  to  people  when  they  most  needed  it 
— and  it  brought  trade  to  business  when  trade  was  needed. 
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During  the  war,  unemployment  insurance  served  still  another 
function — it  helped  prevent  the  scattering  of  skilled  workers  dur- 
ing temporary  lay-off  periods.  Even  though  there  was  great  de- 
mand for  workers  to  produce  guns  and  planes  and  tanks,  people 
were  often  laid  off  because  raw  materials  were  short,  because 
military  requirements  shifted,  and  because  technological  improve- 
ments in  war  production  came  swiftly. 

In  many  cases,  temporary  lay-offs  occurred.  Employers  ex- 
pected to  recall  their  workers,  but  could  not  foretell  how  many 
days  or  weeks  the  lay-offs  would  last.  In  such  cases,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  kept  workers  from  leaving  town  to  hunt  for  new 
jobs.  It  kept  well-trained  workers  in  the  community,  and  employ- 
ers could  rehire  them  as  soon  as  their  plants  reopened,  instead 
of  going  through  the  long  process  of  training  new  crews. 

When  the  war  ended  late  in  1945,  about  35,000,000  workers 
were  potentially  eligible  for  unemployment  insurance;  almost 
$7,000,000,000  was  available  in  the  state  trust  funds  to  pay  bene- 
fits to  workers  who  qualified  for  them.  The  unemployment  trust 
funds  increased,  through  taxes  and  interest,  by  $1,100,000,000  in 
1946,  almost  balancing  the  $1,130,000,000  paid  out  in  benefits 
to  about  4,500,000  different  individuals  who  received  one  or  more 
benefit  checks  during  that  year.  This  was  an  average,  nationally, 
of  $18.50  a  week  for  13.5  weeks  for  each  beneficiary.  In  Montana 
from  luly,  1945  to  lune  30,  1946,  the  average  payment  was  $13.49. 

Every  state  operates  an  unemployment  insurance  program 
under  its  own  law,  which  conforms  to  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  Montana  passed  its  law  in  1937 
and  first  paid  benefits  in  1939.  In  1946-47,  $931,000  was  paid  out 
in  state  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to  persons  in  this 
state.  Unemployment  insurance  funds  available  for  paying  bene- 
fits on  Dec.  31,  1947  amounted  to  about  $25,800,000. 

That  sum  represents  potential  purchasing  power  in  Montana. 
It  means  that  if  all  the  industrial  workers  in  a  town  were  laid  off, 
their  spending  would  not  be  cut  down  completely;  unemployment 
insurance  would  fill  part  of  the  gap  caused  by  lost  wages. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Today 

In  the  1 1  years  since  Montana's  unemployment  insurance  law 
was  passed,  our  country  climbed  out  of  a  deep  depression,  when 
many  people  were  jobless,  to  full  war  production,  when  few  were 
unemployed  and  few  unemployment  insurance  benefits  were 
paid. 

The  years  ahead  may  bring  neither  deep  depression  nor  full 
employment,  yet  unem.ployment  insurance  will  serve  an  important 
function  even  in  a  period  not  marked  by  crisis.  In  fact,  it  oper- 
ates best  when  business  runs  smoothly. 

The  postwar  period  has  shown  industry  catching  up  with 
back  orders  resulting  from  war  scarcities;  industry  is  also  aim- 
ing to  meet  current  demands.  The  future  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  considerable  experimentation  in  industry,  and  this  may  mean 
temporary  but  frequent  lay-offs. 
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Workers  passing  through  a  period  of  experimentation  in  job- 
finding  want  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  their  previous  gains 
in  wages  and  in  skills.  Regardless  of  what  an  unemployed  per- 
son worked  at,  he  is  slow  to  accept  a  new  job  that  falls  far  below 
his  previous  wages  and  skills.  Even  if  refusal  of  such  a  job  pre- 
vents him  from  getting  unemployment  insurance,  the  worker  will 
usually  prefer  to  use  his  savings  or  borrow  in  order  to  hold  out 
for  something  better  that  might  come  along.  Only  when  he  and 
his  family  suffer  will  he  finally  accept  work  below  the  level  of 
skill  and  wages  he  has  attained. 

A  worker's  reluctance  to  take  a  less  desirable  job  is  not  due 
to  unemployment  insurance.  In  1919,  immediately  after  World 
War  I,  there  was  no  unemployment  insurance,  yet  workers  stayed 
out  of  jobs  and  bargained  for  higher  wages.  It  was  part  of  the 
gradual  readjustment  from  wartime  business  to  peacetime  con- 
ditions. 

This  process  went  on  after  Vf-day.  The  function  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  such  a  period  is  to  help  workers  find  the  jobs 
they  are  best  equipped  to  fill,  without  too  great  a  cost  to  them- 
selves and  their  families  while  they  are  looking.  By  so  doing, 
unemployment  insurance  not  only  helps  the  worker  and  his  family 
make  the  best  possible  adjustment,  but  also  helps  prevent  loss  of 
skills  that  may  be  greatly  needed  later.  It  is  to  the  economic  in- 
terest of  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  in- 
dividual workers,  that  the  millions  of  shifts  in  jobs  should  take 
place  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  skills  or  reduction  of  earn- 
ings— and  buying  power. 

Montana  employers  are  free  to  choose  their  workers  from 
among  all  who  apply  for  jobs.  Workers  today,  by  means  of  un- 
employment insurance,  have  greater  freedom  of  choice  than 
workers  had  after  World  War  I,  when  there  was  no  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  This  greater  freedom  of  choice  has  valuable  re- 
sults for  employers  as  well  as  for  workers.  The  wider  the  area 
in  which  people  can  seek  work,  the  better  the  chances  employers 
have  of  finding  top-notch  workers. 

Unemployment  insurance  keeps  up  morale  among  workers 
and  in  the  communities  where  they  live.  If,  as  a  result  of  lay-offs, 
a  contagion  of  fear  develops  and  spreads,  more  unemployment 
may  result.  Businessmen  may  feel  that  they  must  retrench  and 
postpone  plans  to  epand  their  establishments.  By  so  doing,  they 
fail  to  create  jobs,  and  laid-off  workers  remain  unemployed 
longer.  This  makes  workers  cut  down  their  buying,  and  the 
downward  spiral  gets  under  way.  In  as  much  as  unemployment 
insurance  provides  a  feeling  of  security  for  workers,  it  helps  busi- 
ness by  keeping  people  in  a  confident  mood  for  planning  and 
buying  and  building. 

How  Unemployment  Insurance  Aids  Free  Enterprise 
It  Meets  the  Costs  of  Unemployment 
in  a  Businesslike,  Orderly  Fashion 

These  costs  are  unavoidable  and  have  to  be  met  in  some  way 
— through  public-relief  programs  or  charity,  or  insurance.    Unem- 


ployment  insurance  is  based  on  the  sound  principle  of  gathering 
funds  in  the  good  years  and  spending  them  in  the  lean  years. 
The  cost  of  unemployment  is  spread  over  a  large  number  of 
people,  and  over  a  long  period  of  time  .  In  this  way,  individuals 
and  society  can  carry  it  more  easily. 

It  Helps  Workers  Adapt  Themselves  to  Changing 
Business  and  Industrial  Needs 

If  a  plant  shuts  down  temporarily,  but  will  need  its  laid-off 
workers  in  the  near  future,  unemployment  insurance  benefits  tend 
to  keep  the  skilled  workers  from  scattering.  This  saves  the  em- 
ployer the  cost  of  training  new  persons  to  do  the  work.  Of  course, 
unemployment  insurance  is  just  one  factor  in  the  situation. 
Whether  a  worker  stays  or  goes  depends  on  conditions  of  work, 
wages,  living  arrangements,  and  so  forth.  But  an  unemployment 
insurance  program  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  stay,  if  he  so 
desires. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  leave  a 
community  where  job  opportunities  are  scarce  and  go  to  another 
where  there  are  openings  for  workers  of  his  skill.  Workers  under 
the  program  are  insured  against  complete  loss  of  income  when 
they  are  involuntarily  unemployed,  and  generally  are  better  able 
to  take  a  chance  on  a  job  far  from  home.  By  providing  greater 
freedom  of  choice  in  jobs,  unemployment  insurance  makes  the 
labor  force  more  flexible,  and  thereby  helps  industry  and  busi- 
ness fill  their  varying  needs  for  labor. 

The  law  provides  that  every  worker  collecting  unemployment 
insurance  must  register  regularly  for  work  at  the  employment 
service  office.  This  means  that  employers  have  ready  access  to 
the  working  population.  Without  unemployment  insurance,  a  free 
competitive  system  such  as  ours  could  not  require  jobless  work- 
ers to  register  for  work.  The  tie-in  with  unemployment  insurance 
makes  this  registration  acceptable  and  desirable.  If  unemploy- 
ment insurance  covered  more  workers — there  are  about  170,000 
workers  in  this  State,  but  only  120,000  work  for  firms  that  are  cov- 
ered by  the  law — and  the  total  working  population  would  be  even 
more  accessible  to  employers.  Controls  in  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program  are  designed  to  make  sure  that  payments  are 
made  only  to  workers  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  Further- 
more, payments  are  not  high  enough  to  discourage  a  worker's 
initiative  or  thrift  for  the  payments  are  always  substantially  less 
than  his  weekly  earnings.  And  there  is  a  top  limit  of  $18  a  week 
for  benefits  in  this  state,  regardless  of  how  much  a  worker  earned. 

It  Conserves  the  Skills  of  Experienced  Workers 

The  skills  that  workers  have  acquired  are  a  national  asset. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  and  use  them  fully.  Only 
a  short-sighted  national  and  business  policy  would  force  skilled 
workers  by  means  of  economic  necessity  into  blind-alley  jobs 
where  they  would  lose  the  skills  that  have  cost  their  employers 
and  the  community  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  training 
time.    Plant  efficiency  and  national  output  depend  largely  on  get- 
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ting  workers  into  jobs  where  they  can  use  their  highest  skills. 
Training  is  costly,  both  to  the  worker  and  the  employer.  Shifts  in 
jobs  should  be  accomplished  with  a  preservation  of  skills  and 
earning  power. 

It  Promotes  Free  and  Fair  Competition 
Among  Workers  for  Jobs 

Unemployment  insurance  gives  workers  a  chance  to  practice 
free  enterprise  as  it  applies  to  individuals.  When  a  worker  has  a 
small  income  to  tide  him  over  a  rough  spot,  he  is  not  too  hard- 
pressed  for  subsistence,  but  has  some  freedom  of  choice  to  test 
his  ability  and  find  the  best  opportunity  available.  A  worker  who 
finds  a  good  job  will  be  a  better  satisfied  and  more  stable  em- 
ployee. He  also  will  be  able  to  maintain  and  improve  his 
standard  of  living,  and  thereby  will  help  the  community  and  the 
state  to  go  forward. 

It  Removes  a  Cause  of  Social  Unrest 

Democracy  needs  secure,  informed  citizens  if  it  is  to  progress 
and  endure.  Insecure  people  are  prey  for  dictators;  their  eco- 
nomic insecurity  causes  them  to  follow  any  leader  who  makes 
glib  promises.  A  social  security  system  substitutes  hope  and  con- 
fidence for  fear,  and  helps  people  to  have  and  to  hold,  individually 
and  collectively,  the  independence  and  freedom  that  is  their  right. 

Unemployment  Insurance  in  Montana 

Who  Is  Insiired? 

Montana's  law  covers  employers  who  hire  one  or  more  per- 
sons. In  the  second  quarter  of  1947,  employers  paid  unemploy- 
ment insurance  taxes  on  the  wage  records  of  120,000  workers. 
Farm  workers,  domestic  workers,  government  workers,  and  work- 
ers in  nonprofit  organizations  are  not  covered. 

Who  Is  Eligible? 

An  unemployed  worker  must  fulfill  all  of  the  following  re- 
quirements in  order  to  qualify  for  insurance:  (1)  He  must  hove 
earned  sufficient  wage  credits  on  a  job  covered  by  the  Montana 
law;  (2)  he  must  be  able  to  work  and  available  for  work;  (3)  he 
must  register  for  work;  (4)  he  must  file  his  unemployment  insur- 
ance claim  regularly;  (5)  he  must  not  refuse  a  suitable  job;  (6)  he 
must  not  be  directly  engaged  in  a  labor  dispute;  (7)  he  must  not 
have  left  his  job  voluntarily  without  good  cause,  nor  have  been 
discharged  for  misconduct,  and  (8)  he  must  be  seeking  work  on 
his  own.  The  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  decides 
whether  the  unemployed  worker  fulfills  these  requirements,  and 
considers  each  case  individually  on  its  merits. 

Waiting  Period 

Montana's  law  calls  for  a  two-week  waiting  period  for  the 
unemployed  worker,  which  means  that  it  is  three  weeks  before  he 
is  eligible  for  his  first  unemployment  insurance  check. 
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How  Much  Can  Workers  Receive  a  Week? 

The  weekly  benefit  amount  a  worker  receives  is  gectred  to 
the  amount  of  wages  he  earned  in  recent  covered  jobs.  The  mini- 
mum weekly  payment  is  $7  and  the  maximum  weekly  payment 
$18  in  Montana.  Within  the  range  of  $7  to  $18,  the  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  varies  according  to  how  much  each  claimant  earned. 

How  Long  Con  Workers  Receive  Benefits? 

Maximum  duration  of  benefits  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  weeks  during  a  benefit  year  that  a  claimant  can  draw 
unemployment  insurance  checks  for  total  unemployment.  The 
Montana  law  fixes  maximum  duration  at  16  weeks. 

How  Much  Can  a  Worker  Receive  in  a  Year? 

Multiplication  of  the  maximum  amount  a  worker  can  receive 
each  week  by  the  maximum  number  of  weeks  he  can  receive  it 
gives  the  highest  total  amount  that  a  worker  can  draw  in  a  bene- 
fit year.    The  total  for  a  Montana  worker  is  $288. 

Action  for  Employers 

1 .  Report  wage  records  of  workers  promptly  and  accurately. 

2.  Report  any  job  openings  in  your  establishment  to  the 
Montana  Employment  Service  Office  in  or  near  your  town. 

3.  Your  interest  and  cooperation  are  welcome.  For  further 
information  about  the  unemployment  insurance  program  in  Mon- 
tana, inquire  at  any  unemployment  compensation  office  or  write 
to  the: 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION  OF  MONTANA 

Box  1727 

Helena,  Montana 


$4.1  BILLION  TO  WORKERS 

In  the  9V2  years  since  unemployment  insurance  has  been 
payable  under  the  Social  Security  Act — January  1,  1938  through 
June  30,  1947 — workers  have  received  $4.1  billion  in  benefits  for 
approximately  310,000,000  weeks  of  unemployment.  During  the 
same  period,  largely  because  of  record  employment  and  pay 
rolls  during  the  war  years,  $9.4  billion  has  been  collected  from 
employers,  and,  in  a  few  States,  from  employees.  About  $1.7 
billion  additional  has  accumulated  from  collections  prior  to  1938 
(while  reserves  were  being  built  up)  and  from  interest  on  the  re- 
serve. As  a  result,  the  funds  available  for  benefit  payments  have 
grown  from  $1.1  billion  at  the  end  of  1938  to  $7.0  billion  on  June 
30,  1947. 
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PART  II 


Unemployment  Compensation  Division 

Introduction 

Eleven  years  of  operation  and  nine  years  of  benefit  payments 
under  the  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1937 
and  three  years  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustmerit  Act  of  1944 
reveal  that  more  than  $21,487,150  has  been  poured  out  in  bene- 
fits to  civilian  and  veteran  unemployed  and  veteran  self-employed 
persons  while  at  the  same  time  contributions,  interest  on  the  fund, 
penalty  and  interest  and  benefit  refunds  from  Montana  employers 
and  repayments  to  the  state  fund  for  readjustment  allowances, 
and  certifications  hove  totaled  about  $47,317,895. 

At  the  end  of  business,  December  31,  1947,  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  of  the  state  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  stood  at  about  $25,800,000.  This  amount  has  been  accumu- 
lating through  the  good  years  for  use  in  the  bad  years  when  and 
if  such  years  are  ahead. 

Further,  about  5,000  employers  of  the  state  in  1947  have  en- 
joyed, those  eligible  under  the  law,  a  reduction  in  taxes  which 
should  approximate  about  $1,750,000  when  the  final  returns  are 
in.  This  reduction  of  taxes,  the  only  reduction  of  taxes  to  Mon- 
tana employers  during  1947,  was  brought  about  by  the  adoption, 
of  a  merit  or  experience  rating  amendment  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  by  the  1947  legislature.  The  amendment  pro- 
vided for  a  reduction  in  taxes  to  employers  of  about  one-third  on 
the  basis  of  a  three-factor  plan  based  generally  on  pay  roll  varia- 
tion, plus  a  second  factor,  age  in  business,  and  a  third,  per- 
centage of  chargebacks  of  benefits  to  contributions.  A  more  com- 
plete discussion  of  this  reduction  of  taxes  will  be  found  under 
section  B.  of  this  part. 


TABLE  NO.  1 
Total  Income  from  All  Sources  by  Calendar  Years 


year 


Contributions 


Int.   on   Fund 


Repayments    to 

State  for  Re- 
adjustment Al- 
lowances 


Employer 

Penalties, 

Interest 


Benefit 
Refunds 


19:^6     $       539,593.54         $        None                 $X      X      X  $                          $     

1937 l,R99,nn9.85  7,764.04  XXX  1 

1938 „      2.240. nnn. 22                73,5S1.90            XXX  495.48 

1939 2,4<S6,919.42              144,838.35            XXX  1,205.88  408.00 

1940     2,701,948.^3*            119  407.02**        XXX  423.45  2,495.82 

1941      2.976,409.30              128.060.27            XXX  542.66  5,116.51 

1942     3,391,542.12               156,988.68             XXX  2,092.95  3,9"'?. 60 

1943     3,514,275.75              204.669.12            XXX  1,871.72  1,122.00 

1944      3,500,018.64               259,517.01                    3,940.00  396.40  425.00 

1945      3, '^3n  484.91               332,646.80               359,958.00  251.78  405.00 

1946      4,329,729.68               378,171.34           4,461, 3R5. 00  187.14  1,143.00 

1947     2,563,212.20              452,706.68          4,183,797.00  570.06  13,483.08 

Totals     $33,681,144.26        $2,258,413.21        $8,909,080.00  $8,137.32  $28,581.01 

Self-employed  Allowances  prior  to  Oct.,    1946  $2,432,540.00 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL  INCOME  $47,317,895.80 

*$1,186.104.06   transferred  to  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
**$      25,352.31    transferred  to  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
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A.     Civilian  and  Veteran  Benefit  Programs 

Total  benefits  paid  through  the  Commission  to  Montana 
civilian  and  veteran  unemployed  and  veteran  self-employed  per- 
sons or  paid  by  other  states  were  larger  in  fiscal  1947  than  in 
fiscal  1946  by  nearly  $857,000.  Benefit  amounts  totaled  for  1946-47 
about  $7,265,800  and  for  1945-46  about  $6,409,100.  Civilian  un- 
employed benefits  in  1946-47  increased  slightly  over  those  for 
1945-46,  but  veteran  unemployed  allowances  decreased  slightly 
for  the  same  period. 

The  main  reason  for  the  increase  in  total  benefits  was  that 
benefits  paid  to  self-employed  veterans  nearly  doubled,  from 
about  $1,501,100  to  $2,925,770. 

Benefits  paid  to  Montana  workers  by  other  states  dropped 
about  $475,000  from  $1,101,500  for  1945-46  to  $626,500  for  1946-47. 
These  figures  are  estimates  based  upon  the  number  of  com- 
pensable claims  filed  in  Montana  local  offices  against  other 
states. 


TABLE  NO.  2 

Disbursements  and  Certification  of  Payments  for  11  Years 
by  Calendar  Years 

CIVILIANS  VETERANS 

Payments 
Self-Employed 
State  Allowances 

Unemployment  Unemployed  Payments  or 

Benefits  Allowances  Certified  to  U.S. 

1939*        $       764,880.00  xxxxxxx  xxxxxxx 

1940    _  3,147,254.07        xxxxxxx     xxxxxxx 

1941    2,550,570.53       xxxxxxx     xxxxxxx 

1942    1,224,808.50       xxxxxxx     xxxxxxx 

1943         108,497.00  xxxxxxx  xxxxxxx 

1944**    96,833.00  $         4,926.00  $  906.00 

1945    : 132,895.00  313,773.00         119,731.00 

1946    1,090,450.03         3,943,417.00       2,892,855.00 

1947         $       940,492.50  $1,956,057.50  $2,198,812.00 

Grand    Total    $10,056,680.63  $6,218,173.50  $5,212,304.00 

TOTAL — 9  YEARS  OF  DISBURSEMENTS  OR  CERTIFICATIONS   $21,487,158.13 

***TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID   [or  Certified)    to   Veterans   $11,430,477.50 

*Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  began  benefit  payments  on  luly   1,    1939 
**Servicemen's    Readjustment    Act    of    1944    became    effective    Sept.    4,     1944;    under 
arrangement   with    the    Veterans   Administration,    the   Commission   has    administered 
Title  V  of  the  act  since  the  effective  date. 
***Amounts  paid  reimbursed  by  Veterans  Administration. 

Shortly  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  1947, 
unemployment  continued  to  drop  until  it  reached  in  October  of 
1947  the  lowest  point  in  peace-time  history,  about  1,300  of  which 
more  than  50  per  cent  were  women  and  older  persons,  and  vet- 
QTons  unable  to  get  employment  because  of  disabilities  limiting 
the  kind  of  work  they  could  perform.  Self-employed  veterans 
were  more  numerous  during  this  period  than  before  or  since  that 
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time,  probably  reaching  their  peak  of  numbers  in  1946-47,  then 
declining  as  each  either  made  good  or  dropped  out  of  self-employ- 
ment. Another  factor  affecting  the  drop  in  self-employed  pay- 
ments rises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  saturation  point  for  such 
type  of  activity.  From  now  on,  self-employment  claims  from 
veterans  should  decrease  as  entitlement  and  opportunity  diminish. 

Nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total  payments  in  all  categories 
were  paid  to  civilians  and  veterans  in  Silver  Bow  and  Cascade 
counties,  the  balance  being  divided  over  the  other  54  counties, 
in  most  cases,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  county.  Agricultural 
counties  received  proportionately  more  in  payments  principally 
because  of  the  number  of  self-employed  farmers  in  those  counties, 
but  in  some  cases  this  was  balanced  by  the  larger  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  more  industrialized  counties. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  payments  for 
the  two  fiscal  years: 

To  Civilians  To  Veteran  To  Self-Em-  To  Civilians 

from  Unemoloved  ployed   Vet-  from    Funds 

Fiscal                            Montana  From  Fed-  erans    from  of  Other 

Year                               Funds  eral  Funds  Fed.   Funds  States                   Totals 

1946-47                       $931,034  $2,871,105  $2,925,767  $     626,500          $7,265,798 

1945-46    Z \.\'..  981,248  2,915,233  1,501,108  1,101,500            6,409,089 

Change  +$   39,786     -^^^       44,128      +$1,424,659      —      475,000      -f       856,709 

46  to  47 

1.  Civilian  Unemployed  Benefits 

The  approach  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1947  toward  the 
lowest  peace-time  unemployment  in  the  history  of  the  state  was 
definitely  reflected  in  the  amounts  paid  to  civilian  unemployed 
either  from  Montana  funds  or  the  unemployment  funds  of  other 
states.  This  is  best  shown  in  the  decline  in  payments  from  other 
state  funds,  as  payments  from  Montana  funds  were  practically 
the  same  for  the  two  fiscal  years. 

Payments  to  Montana  unemployed  by  those  states  in  which 
Montana  workers  had  earned  wage  credits  dropped  about  $475,- 
000  indicating  that  many  of  these  people  had  obtained  employ- 
ment or  had  exhausted  benefits. 

The  trend  in  civilian  payments  is  downward  for  the  balance 
of  1947  and  on  into  1948,  as  the  total  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons week  by  week,  especially  after  October,  1947,  was  2,000  un- 
der the  total  for  the  same  weeks  a  year  ago.  Thus,  payments  to 
civilian  unemploved  in  fiscal  1947-48  should  be  materially  under 
payments  for  1946-47,  provided  that  favorable  emnloyment  con- 
ditions continue  and  the  state  does  not  suffer  a  weather  setback. 

2.  Veterans  Readjustment  Allowances 

Allowances  to  veteran  unemploved  under  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  during  1946-47  were  substantially  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  year,  about  $2,900,000  for  each  year.  As 
mentioned  above,  payments  to  self-employed  veterans  under  this 
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act  nearly  doubled  for  1946-47,  but  present  indications  are  that 
payments  should  return  in  1947-48  to  about  the  level  of  1945-46  and 
continue  to  decline  until  the  termination  of  benefits  for  nearly  all 
veterans  on  July  25,  1949,  under  the  act  as  it  stood  on  January  1, 
1948. 

The  major  development  in  the  administration  of  the  act  by 
the  Commission  for  the  Veterans  Administration  was  the  placing 
of  a  termination  date  of  benefits  for  all  but  a  few  by  the  action 
of  President  Truman  in  terminating  hostilities  in  World  War  II,  ef- 
fective as  of  July  25,  1947.  This  means  that  no  benefits  may  be 
paid  after  July  25,  1949,  to  any  veteran  whose  discharge  is  dated 
on  or  prior  to  the  termination  of  hostilities.  (This  applies  also  to 
self-employed  allowances.)  A  relatively  few  veterans  will  still 
be  eligible  after  July  25,  1949  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  by 
reason  of  enlistment  after  Oct.  5,  1945  and  whose  discharge  will 
occur  after  July  25,  1949,  the  act  providing  that  entitlement 
terminates  two  years  after  discharge  or  cessation  of  hostilities, 
whichever  is  later.  And,  further,  it  provides  that  no  allowances 
shall  be  paid  in  any  event  five  years  after  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities, or  July  25,   1952. 

Generally  speaking,  veterans  found  employment  readily  in 
1946-47  and  since  many  of  them  were  employed  in  seasonal  work, 
filed  for  allowances  in  the  off  seasons,  only  to  drop  claims  as  soon 
as  work  opened  up  in  the  spring.  The  low  unemployment  level 
of  1947  will  not  be  felt  in  statistics  until  the  figures  for  fiscal  1947- 
48  are  compiled  next  summer. 

Self-employed  allowances,  however,  show  a  completely  dif- 
ferent picture  in  that  payments  to  veterans  seeking  to  establish 
their  own  businesses  nearly  doubled  for  1946-47  over  1945-46,  as 
the  veterans  sought  to  establish  themselves  in  business.  Of 
course,  80  per  cent  of  those  filing  for  self-employed  allowances 
were  in  the  farm  business  in  which  income  may  accrue  in  a  single 
month  by  the  nature  of  the  business. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  saturation  point  in  self- 
passed.  This  was  reflected  in  the  number  of  payments  made  in  the 
employment,  and  the  Commission  feels  that  the  peak  has  been 
last  six  months  of  1947  which  are  definitely  under  those  for  the 
same  period  in  1946. 

The  Commission  wishes  to  point  out  further,  that  if  the  re- 
adjustment allowance  program  had  not  been  in  existence,  the 
state  would  not  have  been  able  to  recover  from  the  war  economy 
as  quickly  as  it  did,  or  for  that  matter  even  recover  at  all.  Unem- 
ployed payments  would  then  have  come«ifom  civilian  unemploy- 
ment funds  on  the  basis  of  frozen  wage  credits  as  provided  by  the 
state  legislature.  The  fund  today,  more  than  $25,800,000,  is  at  this 
level  for  the  reason  that  federal  funds  were  provided  for  veteran 
readjustment. 

The  Commission  feels  that  the  purpose  of  the  readjustment 
act  has  been  perfectly  demonstrated,  that  it  served  its  pur- 
pose. Without  such  an  act,  it  is  doubtful  that  Montana  would  be 
enjoying  its  present  high  level  of  prosperity  and  employment,  or 
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that  it  would  have  been  able  to  hold  the  returning  veterans  and 
workers  in  the  state. 

Due  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  employers  of  the  state  who 
found  it  possible  to  absorb  the  great  influx  of  man-power  with  the 
ending  of  the  shooting  war  and  the  return  of  more  than  60,000  vet- 
erans and  about  20,000  civilians  who  worked  in  war  industries 
on  the  coast  and  elsewhere. 

B.     Contributions 

By  law,  the  Commission  is  charged  with  the  collection  of  an 
unemployment  tax  on  employers  of  one-or-more  workers  who  give 
employment  in  one  day  in  any  of  20  weeks  or  have  a  payroll 
of  $500  or  more  in  a  calendar  year.  Such  taxes  are  called  con- 
tributions and  are  placed  in  a  separate  fund,  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Fund  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  for  use  only  in  the  payment  of  benefits  to  workers  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own.  These  collections  are  made 
by  requiring  the  employer  to  file  quarterly  reports  and  pay  such 
contributions  as  his  payrolls  and  rate  of  taxation  indicate  on  all 
wages  up  to  $3,000,  over  which  figure  taxes  are  exempt. 

1.  Collections  for  1946-47 

Collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1946-47  show  an  increase  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year  in  spite  of  the  operation  of  an  experience 
rating  amendment  to  the  law  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  cause  for  the  increase  is  seen  in  the  increased  em- 
ployment for  the  period  and  higher  wages  and  salaries. 

Contributions  collected  for  1946-47  totaled  more  than  $4,161,- 
000  as  against  1945-46  collections  of  more  than  $3,623,000.  Further 
additions  to  the  fund  were  made  in  1946-47  by  reason  of  interest 
earned  on  the  fund  amounting  to  slightly  more  than  $410,500 
making  a  total  of  income  from  contributions  and  interest  of  about 
$4,571,530. 

Further  income  was  added  in  repayments  to  the  state  of 
amounts  paid  to  veterans  for  readjustment  allowances. 

2.  Experience  Rating 

As  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  experierice  rating  amend- 
ment to  the  unemployment  law,  a  reduction  to  employers  of  Mon- 
tana in  the  calendar  year  1947  is  estimated  to  reach  about 
$1,750,000  on  the  basis  of  returns  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  the 
year. 

This  reduction  in  contributions,  figures  around  a  33  per  cent 
reduction  in  overall  contributions,  as  prescribed  by  law  that  the 
Commission  maintain  an  average  rate  of  about  1.8  per  cent.  Since 
fiscal  1947  included  only  two  quarters  of  contributions  at  the  new 
scale  of  rates,  and  since  actual  collections  during  this  period 
were  greater  than  for  the  previous  period,  the  effect  of  experience 
rating  on  overall  income  at  the  moment  be  determined.  Employ- 
ment and  economic  conditions  are  on  the  upgrade.  It  should  be 
two  to  four  years  before  the  full  effect  of  the  three  factors  affecting 
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the  contribution  rates  will  level  off  and  the  plan  operate  under 
what  might  be  called  normal  conditions.  At  the  moment,  the  aver- 
age annual  percentage  payroll  decline  factor  continues  within 
narrow  limits  of  percentage  of  decline  in  the  three  fiscal  years 
used  to  establish  the  average.  With  payrolls  up  both  in  num- 
bers of  workers  and  rising  wages  and  salaries,  payroll  declines 
tend  to  be  fractional  and  many  accounts  figure  in  terms  of  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  decline. 

Further,  with  little  unemployment  as  in  the  past  year,  per- 
centage of  benefits  to  contributions  will  be  fractional,  too.  In 
spite  of  this,  there  will  be  for  1948  some  movement  from  one  rate 
to  another,  as  preliminary  figures  for  1948  indicate. 

The  third  factor,  age  in  business,  is  stable  for  established  em- 
ployers. New  employers,  of  course,  automatically  fall  into  the 
maximum  rate  group  (2.7  per  cent)  until  such  time  as  these  new 
employers  qualify  for  rate  reduction  by  having  five  years  of  em- 
ployment experience  before  being  eligible  for  consideration  for 
rate  reduction. 

The  Montana  plan  of  experience  rating  is  unique  in  that 
three  factors  of  equal  weight  are  considered,  whereas  in  most 
states  a  single  factor,  usually  chargebacks  of  benefits,  is  used. 
By  combining  these  three  factors,  the  Commission  has  found  that 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  reduced  rates  is  possible,  and 
that  the  impact  of  a  single  factor  on  an  employer's  experience 
record  is  mitigated  to  the  extent  of  giving  him  a  chance  to  qualify 
for  reduction  of  rate  from  more  than  one  avenue  of  experience. 


BENEFIT  AMOUNT  INCREASES 

The  average  weekly  benefit  amount  under  state  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  was  less  than  $1 1  during  the  first  three  years 
of  benefit  payments,  but  more  than  $18  in  1945  and  1946.  Higher 
earnings  but,  more  especially,  changes  in  the  benefit  provisions 
of  state  laws  have  meant  increased  weekly  benefits  in  every 
state.  At  the  end  of  1938,  48  states  had  a  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  of  $15  a  week.  Now  all  but  three  state  laws  provide 
a  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  of  more  than  this  amount  and 
37  states  provide  $20  or  more  as  a  maximum.  Many  states  have 
likewise  increased  the  fraction  of  past  wages  used  to  compute  the 
weekly  benefit;  four  states,  also,  have  joined  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  providing  additional  allowances  for  claimants  with  de- 
pendents.   Eleven  states  have  maximums  as  high  as  $25. 

The  length  of  the  period  for  which  workers  may  receive  bene- 
fits has  also  been  increased  considerably  in  most  states.  Sixteen 
weeks  or  less  was  the  maximum  duration  in  all  but  six  states  in 
1938.  Now  42  provide  a  maximum  of  more  than  16  weeks  but 
only  New  York  provides  all  eligible  unemployed  workers  26 
weeks  of  benefits.  In  the  year  ended  lune  30,  1947,  the  average 
beneficiary  received  benefits  for  12  weeks;  more  than  a  third  ex- 
hausted their  benefit  rights. 
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COLLECTIONS  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS 

Amount 
Year  (To  June  30,  1947) 

1936  (Collected  by  Int.  Rev.)  $  539,593.54 

1937                                          1,829.009.85 

1938                                          2,240,000.22 

1939                                          2,466,919.42 

1940                                          2,791,948.63 

1941                                           2,976,409.30 

1942                                          3,391,542.12 

1943                                          3,514,275.75 

1944                                          3,500,018.64 

1945                                          3,538,484.91 

1946                                          4,329,729.68 

1947                                          776,908.50 


Total  Contributions  Collected  $31,894,840.56 

Interest  on  Fund  $1,930,741.35 

Employers'  Penalty  &  Interest  7,191.74 

Employers'  Penalty  6c  Interest 

Collected  During  Fiscal  Year  266.03 

Outstanding  Benefit  Checks  1,951.00 


1,940,150.12 

Total  Net  Income  $33,834,990.68 

Benefits  Paid  duly  1,  1939  to 

June  30,1947) $9,760,078.05 

Employers'  Penalty  &  Interest 

Transferred  to  Administration  Fund  266.03        9,760,344.08 

FUND  BALANCE  as  of  June  30,  1947 $24,074,646.60 


Supplemental  Statement,  July  I  to  December  31,  1947 

Balance  in  Fund  June  30,  1947 $24,074,646.60 

RECEIPTS: 

Contributions,  Interest  and 

Penalties   $1,786,303.97 

Interest  on  Fund  238,172.70 


Income  for  Period  $  2,024,476.67 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  Plus  June  Balance  ....$26,099,123.27 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

Transferred  to  Railroad 

Retirement  Board 12,353.71 

(Summers  Lumber  Co.  account 
authorized    by     1947    Legisla- 
tive Assembly) 
Net  Benefits  Paid 292,312.50  304,666.21 

BALANCE  IN  FUND  on  December  31,  1947 $25,794,457.06 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1947 

Balance  in  Fund  June  30,  1946 $20,432,743.02 

RECEIPTS: 

Contributions   $4, 1 6 1 ,026.43 

Interest  on  Fund  410,504.10 


4,571,530.53 

Total  Income  $25,004,273.55 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Benefits  Paid $   931,094.03 

Less  Benefits  Refunded  1,467.08 


Net  Benefits  Paid  929,626.95 


BALANCE  IN  FUND  June  30,  1947 $24,074,646.60 


Supplement,  July  1  to  December  31,  1947 

Fund  Balance  on  June  30,  1947 $24,074,646.60 

Collections  July  1  to  December  31,  1947 1,786,303.97 

Interest  on  Fund 238,172.70 


TOTAL  NET  INCOME $26,099,123.27 

Net  Benefits  Paid  During  Period $292,312.50 

Transferred  to  Railroad  Retirement 
Board   12,353.71 


304,666.21 


FUND  BALANCE  as  of  December  31,  1947 "  $25,794,457.06 


TABLE  NO.  3 
Changes  in  Subject  Employers  from  Jan.  1,  1946  to  Dec.  31,  1947 

Changes  of 

Quarter    Ending                   Ownership  Cancellations     Revivals 

1  946 — January     — -  

March    31     ..._ 382  144  130 

June    30    - 462  179  239 

Sept.    30    398  182  186 

December   31    322  189  103 

1947— March    31     -- -  334  203  87 

June    30    .„ 481  220  165 

Sept.    30    — 448  401  140 

December   31    -- 473  302  127 

Totals    .1,820  1,177 

Net  Gain  from  Jan.   1,   1946  to   Dec.  31,   1947   
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TABLE  NO.  7 

Claimants  Exhausting  Benefits  For  Fiscal  Years  1939-1940  Through  1946-1947 

New  Number  of                           Per  Cent  of 

Claims  Claimants  Claimants 

Fiscal  Years                         Allowed  Exhausting  Benefits          Exhausting  benefits 

1939-1940    27,385  9,578                                  35.1 

1940-1941     26,557  10,543                                  39.7 

1941-1942 16,805  5,668                                  33.1 

1942-1943    - 2,234  664                                  29.7 

1943-1944 1,110  193                                  17.4 

1944-1945    -._..-         765  216                                  28.2 

1945-1946    9,875  1,772                                  17.9 

1946-1947    8,327  2,518                                  30.2 

Total  for  8  Years 93,031  31,152                               33.5 


TABLE  NO  8 
Number  of  Initial  Benefit  Claims  Received  by  Months 

FISCAL   YEAR   1946-1947 

Original  &  New  Claims        Additional  Claims  Grand  Totals 

Total       Female                   Total       Female  Total  Female 

1946— July         370    155       213     82  583  237 

August      318    124       244     91  562  215 

September    608    361       211     72  819  433 

October      392    163       225     79  617  242 

November    668    175       378     73  1,046  248 

December    983    112       414     82  1,397  194 

1947— January    2,118    512       510     91  2,628  603 

February    1,190    315       378     81  1,568  396 

March  1,006    217       344     67  1,350  284 

April  833    262       246    100  1,079  362 

May 539    134       278     60  817  194 

June  318    139       196     68  514  207 

Total       9,343   2,669      3,637    946  12,980  3,615 


SUPPLEMENT 

1947— July 

395 

167 

165 

54 

560 

221 

August 

292 

99 

184 

61 

476 

160 

September 

268 

83 

139 

55 

407 

138 

October 

451 

176 

192 

57 

643 

224 

November 

736 

171 

354 

54 

1,090 

225 

December 

1,346 

186 

486 

56 

1,832 

242 

Total    

3,488 

882 

1,520 

337 

5,008 

1,210 

Comparison: 

1946-1947 

9.343 

2,669 

3,637 

946 

12,980 

3,615 

1945-1946 

11,344 

2,413 

1,927 

492 

13,271 

2,905 

1944-1945 

909 

257 

1,166 

1943-1944 

1,171 

163 

1,334 

1942-1943 

2,638 

794 

3,432 
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TABLE  NO.  9 

Interstate  Benefit  Payments  by  States 

FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1946  TO  JUNE  30,  1947 


State 

No. 

Amount 

State 

No. 

Amount 

Alabama   

Missouri     

160 

2,428.00 

Alaska 

18 
72 
32 

280.00 

1,082.00 

352.00 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  .   . 
New  Mexico  .. 

47 
79 

651.00 

Arizona    

1,104.00 

Arkansas  

California    

981 

13,511.00 

16 

128.00 

Colorado    

68 

971.00 

New  York  

62 

672.00 

Connecticut  .  . 

8 

94.00 

North  Carolina 

15 

225.00 

Delaware  

11 

63.00 

North  Dakota 

227 

2,822.00 

District  of 

Ohio 

27 

354.00 

Columbia  

27 

336.00 

Oklahoma   .    . 

35 

509.00 

Florida 

14 

137.00 

Oregon  

357 

4,873.00 

Georgia    .    . 

11 

118.00 

Pennsylvania 

112 

1,636.00 

Hawaii 

388 

Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina 

Idaho 

5,233.00 
1,157.00 

Illinois    

75 

South  Dakota 

112 

1,547.00 

Indiana    

13 

195.00 

Tennessee    

18 

260.00 

Iowa  -— 

54 

615.00 

Texas   

84 

1,160.00 

Kansas 

58 

803.00 

Utah 

54 

660.00 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Vermont    

1 

17.00 

Virginia  

16 

255.00 

Maine  

Washington  . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming-  

784 

10,928.00 

Maryland 

16 

228.00 

Massachusetts 

66 

54 
242 

863.00 

Michigan   

937.00 

3,436.00 

Minnesota   

401 

5,740.03 

Mississippi   

7 

105.00 

Total    

4822 

$66,545.03 

TABLE  NO.  10. 

Amount  of  Intrastate  and  Interstate  Payments  by  Months 

FISCAL   YEAR   1946-1947 


Intrastate 

Benefit 
Payments 

Interstate 

Benefit 
Payments 

Grand 

Total 

Payments 

Females 

Total 
Payments 

1946— July 

.  $  64.594.00 

$  5,959.00 

$  70,553.00 

$   31,713.00 

August    . 

...     44,702.00 

4,534.00 

49.236.00 

24,688.00 

Sept 

..     32,194.00 

2,577.00 

34,771.00 

17,458.00 

October 

32,827.00 

2,037.03 

34.864.03 

16,508.00 

Nov. 

35.186.00 

2,340.00 

37,526.00 

17,440.00 

Dec. 

53,537.00 

4,139.00 

57,676.00 

20,727.00 

1947 — January 

..     85,554.00 

6,357.00 

91,911.00 

25,941.00 

Feb. 

110,581.00 

7,820.00 

118,401.00 

30,613.00 

March    .  . 

136,608.00 

9,629.00 

146,237.00 

38,952.00 

April 

128,275.00 

9,610.00 

137,885.00 

42,479.00 

May 

83,910.00 

6,355.00 

90,265.00 

39.819.00 

June 

56,521.00 

5,188.00 

61,709.00 

31,447.00 

Totals 

$864,489.00 

$66,545.03 

$931,034.03 

$337,785.00 
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SUPPLEMENT 

Intrastate  Interstate 

Benefit  Benefit 

Payments  Payments 

1947— July $  49,175.00  $  4,770.00 

August             39,560.00  4,412.00 

Sept 33,805.00  3,694.00 

October           34,498.00  3,221.50 

Nov 37,155.00  4,126.00 

Dec 71,814.00  7,854.00 

Totals    ...    $266,007.00         $28,077.50 
TABLE  NO.  11 


Grand 

Total 

Payments 


Females 

Total 
Payments 


53,945.00 
43,972.00 
37,499.00 
37,719.50 
41,281.00 
79,668.00 


29,027.00 
24,943.00 
19,929.00 
18,498.00 
18,708.00 
27,233.00 


$294,084.50         $138,338.00 


Interstate  Claims  by  Months 

(Claims  Submitted  by  Unemployment  Workers  Through  Other  States) 


FISCAL  YEAR   1946-1947 


Initial 

Claims 

Total 

Female 

74 

25 

58 

34 

49 

21 

57 

28 

117 

42 

133 

46 

187 

80 

125 

25 

154 

25 

88 

45 

83 

35 

57 

18 

Continued    Claims 
Total  Female 


1946— July 

August  

September    . 

October    

November    .. 

December    .. 
1947 — January   

February 

March 

April    

May    

June   0... 

Totals  1,182 

1947— July 64 

August  76 

September  49 

October    93 

November    125 

December  209 

Total  616 

Comparison: 

1946-1947  1,182 

1945-1946  1,031 

1944-1945  73 

1943-1944  140 

1942-1943  351 


518 

215 

438 

215 

312 

180 

277 

143 

410 

243 

543 

248 

839 

277 

993 

300 

1,028 

304 

757 

253 

527 

238 

435 

224 

424 


7,081 


2,840 


SUPPLEMENT 

26 
36 
19 
38 
45 
56 


402 

204 

370 

195 

320 

184 

337 

169 

459 

202 

821 

305 

220 

424 
346 


2,709 

7,081 

6,596 

474 

899 

3,304 


1,259 

2,840 
2,258 
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TABLE  NO.  13 
Veterans  Unemployed  Allowances 

Initial,  Additional  and  Continued  Claims  Received  and  Amounts  by  Months 
Fiscal   Year    1946-1947 


V) 

m  0  g 

•a 

3  0) 

•a  C  in 

"Si! 

0 
StJ  C  in  « 

o 

u 

d)  <n_ 

"o 

lis 

0  a 

J3 

B 

3 

Indivi 
Drawi 
Check 
Total 

C  "  2 
B  HI  3 

Bj3  S 

£<K 

o« 

R 

S^QOU. 

aoJS 

<OJi 

1 946 — July 

1,941 

16,385 

5,227 

227 

16,386 

$326,491 

August 

1,743 

11,671 

3,948 

215 

11,303 

225,256 

September 

1,728 

9,648 

3,506 

181 

9,411 

187,707 

October 

1,219 

7,159 

2,514 

138 

6,915 

137,842 

November 

2,296 

8,478 

2,850 

127 

7,716 

154,516 

December 

2,873 

14,045 

4,652 

128 

13,984 

278,991 

1 947 — January 

3,100 

19,816 

6,090 

126 

19,473 

388,556 

February 

1,980 

19,297 

6,180 

108 

19,016 

378,649 

March 

1,711 

20,331 

5,914 

105 

19,377 

386,289 

April 

1,118 

12,052 

4,281 

101 

12,305 

245,219 

May 

727 

5,265 

1,924 

99 

4,854 

96,707 

June 

941 

3,288 

1,502 

132 

3,259 

64,882 

Totals 

21,377 

147,435 



143,999 

$2,871,105 

SUPPLEMENT 

1947— July 

656 

3,400 

1,498 

106 

3,245 

$64,573.00 

August 

599 

2,378 

866 

72 

2,351 

46,808.00 

September 

581 

2,401 

910 

59 

2,310 

45,987.00 

October 

541 

1,757 

629 

50 

1,667 

33,197.00 

November 

1,416 

2,751 

1.133 

48 

2,584 

51,469.00 

December 

2,178 

8,119 

2,558 

51 

7,719 

153,721.50 

Totals 

5,971 

20,806 



19,876 

$395,755.50 

TABLE  NO.   14 

Appeals  and  Disposition  in  Fiscal  Year  1946-1947 

Civilian  Unemployed;  Veterans  Unemployed 

and  Veterans  Self-Employed 


CIVILIAN    UNEMPLOYED 


Issue 


Number 
of   Cases 


Appeals 
Sustained 


Appeals 

Not 

Sustained 


Withdrawn 


Suitable    Work    

Voluntary   Quit  

Misconduct     

Labor  Dispute   

Unable  or  Not  Available  

Employed     

Other    Remuneration    

►  Totals     


Claims  and  Registration  .. 

Suitable   Work   

Voluntary    Quit    

Labor    Dispute    

Unable  or  Not  Available 

Partial    Unemployment    

Other     


Totals    . 

Self-Employed     — 
Totals    . 
GRAND   TOTALS 


VETERANS 


10 

5 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6 

"3 

3 

11 

1 

6 

3 

1 

2 

34 

17 

11 

6 

UNEMPLOYED 

2 

1 

1 

21 

10 

11 

2 

2 

5 

4 

1 

9 

3 

6 

2 

"]' 

"Y 

42 

19 

22 

1 

SELF-EMPLOYED 

11 

6 

1 

4 

11 

6 

1 

4 

87 

42 

34 

11 
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PART  III 
Montana  State  Employment  Service  Division 

On  November  16,  1947,  the  state  welcomed  back  to  its  control 
the  Montana  State  Employment  Service  as  a  result  of  Congres- 
sional action  returning  to  the  states  the  employment  service  from 
federal  jurisdiction  transferred  there  by  request  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  January  of  1942  as  a  war  emergency  measure.  Since 
November  1947,  then,  the  employment  service  has  been  operated 
as  a  division  of  the  Commission.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

A.     Operation  of  the  Employment  Service 

Without  a  break,  the  services  performed  by  the  state  office 
of  the  United  States  Employment  service  were  continued  when 
the  USES-State  movement  was  made.  All  of  the  employees  of  the 
state  office  and  the  local  offices  returned  to  the  state  payrolls  with 
a  few  exceptions,  and  without  loss  of  merit  or  pay  status.  Minor 
difficulties  were  quickly  ironed  out. 

As  a  result  of  the  smoothness  with  which  the  change-over  was 
made,  1947  was  a  banner  year  for  the  service,  in  that  it  showed 
an  increase  of  5,380  placements  over  1946.  This  in  part  was 
caused  by  the  highest  peace-time  employment  in  the  history  of 
the  state  and  in  part  by  the  greater  integration  of  the  work  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  division  and  the  employment  serv- 
ice division  under  a  single  head  or  commission.  In  1946,  22,760 
placements  were  made,  while  in  1947,  28,140  jobs  were  found  for 
applicants.     (See  Tables  16  and  17.) 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  during  the  year  on  veteran 
placements,  more  than  12,280  being  found  jobs,  just  under 
one-half  of  all  placements.  Of  all  placed,  3,445  were  farm  place- 
ments made  since  July  1,  1947  under  agreement  with  the  Mon- 
tana Extension  Service. 

On  an  industry  basis,  the  greatest  number  of  placements 
was  made  in  contract  construction,  5,916;  next  was  in  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  state,  5,137;  and  third,  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  4,084  placements  were  made. 

On  a  basis  of  classes  of  work,  unskilled  and  other  workers 
totaled  14,179,  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  Service 
industries  absorbed  2,934  workers  placed  by  the  service;  semi- 
skilled jobs  were  found  for  2,763;  clerical  and  sales,  2,359;  skilled, 
2,330,  and  professional  and  managerial,  131. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Employment  Service  is  the  place- 
ment of  handicapped  applicants,  both  veteran  and  civilian.     In 
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this  field,  965  handicapped  persons  were  found  jobs,  which  is 
slightly  more  than  3  per  cent  of  all  placements.  At  all  times,  the 
service  works  to  place  handicapped  persons  on  jobs. 

Another  function  of  the  service  is  the  employment  counseling 
program.  Nearly  4,000  counseling  interviews  were  held  by  com- 
mission personnel  in  the  local  offices,  many  of  them  with  handi- 
capped persons.  In  this  program,  an  attempt  is  made  to  help  the 
applicant  help  himself  by  every  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
terviewer. These  interviewers  are  specially  trained  to  perform 
this  vital  function  of  the  service. 

All  of  the  services  of  the  Employment  Service  are  performed 
in  the  39  local  offices  scattered  strategically  around  the  state.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  render  service  everywhere  in 
the  state  consistent  with  good  administriation  and  funds  avail- 
able. Trained  personnel,  many  of  them  veterans  of  the  employ- 
ment service,  are  in  charge  of  each  office,  assisted  by  other  vet- 
eran workers  and  newer  people. 

B.     Farm  Placement  Program 

As  of  January  1,  1948,  the  Commission  resumed  jurisdiction 
over  farm  placements  in  Montana.  The  Commission  since  July  1 , 
1947  through  agreement  with  the  Montana  Extension  Service  had 
full  administration  of  farm  placements  in  10  counties  and  work- 
ing agreements  with  county  agents  in  other  counties.  Through 
these  efforts  the  Commission  was  responsible  for  the  placement  of 
3,445  farm  laborers  in  the  six-month  period. 

Plans  for  1948  in  the  administration  of  the  program  include 
hiring  of  trained  farm  placement  men  from  the  ranks  of  extension 
service  people,  a  coordinated  state-wide  recruitment  and  place- 
ment program,  and  through  the  39  local  offices  of  the  Commission 
complete  coverage  for  the  wants  and  needs  of  farm  employers 
and  farm  workers. 

The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  farm  placement  super- 
visor working  with  the  Montana  State  Employment  Service  director 
at  all  times.  Area  field  men  will  devote  much  of  their  time  to  con- 
tacting farm  and  ranch  employers,  in  recruiting  and  locating  farm 
labor,  and  in  other  activities  promoting  the  program.  These  men 
will  also  be  trained  in  other  duties  of  local  office  personnel. 

UC  AIDS  IN  RECONVERSION 

In  the  early  months  of  1942,  while  the  country  was  convert- 
ing to  war  production,  the  program  enabled  the  nation's  skilled 
labor  force  to  stand  by  until  their  plants  could  be  geared  to  war 
production.  Unemployment  insurance  played  an  even  more 
significant  role  immediately  after  VJ-day  as  the  country  recon- 
verted from  a  war  to  peacetime  economy.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1946,  more  than  10  million  initial  claims  were  filed  and 
more  than  5  million  workers  received  benefits,  a  record  for  any 
fiscal  year.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  lune  30,  1947,  4.1  million 
workers  drew  one  or  more  benefit  checks,  a  smaller  number  than 
during  the  last  pre-war  fiscal  year  which  ended  fune  30,  1941. 
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PART  IV 
Administration 

Administration  of  the  unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment service  programs  is  financed  by  federal  funds  for  the 
most  part.  These  funds  come  from  three  sources  in  the  federal 
government:  the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  Veterans  Administration.  A  small  state  fund  is 
provided  by  the  state  legislature  each  year  in  addition  to  the 
federal  funds. 


A.     Administration  Costs 

Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1946-47  for  administrative 
costs  ore  shown  in  the  table  below.  This  is  a  pooled  costs  state- 
ment. Roughly,  budgeted  funds  are  divided  70  per  cent  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  veterans,  and  30  per  cent  for  the 
employment  service.     Expenditures  also  follow  this  breakdown. 

It  will  be  noted  that  expenditures  for  1946-47  are  more  than 
double  those  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Since  1945,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  agency  have  increased  in  direct  relation  to  the  job 
of  handling  thousands  of  civilian  and  veteran  claimants  following 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  November  of  1947,  the  agency  resumed 
operation  of  the  state  employment  service  which  accounts  for  the 
greatest  increase  in  administrative  costs.  Expansion  of  services 
including  the  farm  labor  program  and  the  addition  of  experience 
rating  accounts  for  the  rest  of  the  increase. 


B.     Personnel 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1947,  the  Commission  payroll  listed  227  full- 
time  workers  earring  on  the  agency's  business.  Included  in  the 
period  from  luly  1,  1946  to  Dec.  31,  1947,  were  two  compensation 
plan  upward  adjustments  as  the  agency  sought  to  put  its  em- 
ployees on  comparable  pay  levels  with  other  state  agencies,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  continually  rising  cost  of  living. 
Without  such  increases,  the  agency  would  not  have  been  able  to 
retain  competent  and  experienced  personnel  to  carry  on  its 
highly  specialized  type  of  work. 

With  the  addition  of  the  farm  labor  placement  program  on 
January  1,  1948,  additional  personnel  was  hired  to  assist  in  this 
work.  These  people  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  Montana  State 
Extension  Service  from  which  the  program  was  transferred.  The 
program  was  transferred  to  the  federal  government  in  1942  as  a 
war-time  measure. 

Also  eight  part-time  workers  were  employed  in  January  to 
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perform    the    agency's   work    in   several    communities    not   now 
serviced  by  a  local  office. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURES 

Fiscal  Year  Jiily  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1947 
and  Supplement 

Fiscal 
1946-47 

Personal    Services    $405,798.43 

Supplies    21,582.35 

Communications     6,309.19 

Travel     31,765.68 

Rent  of  Premises  -  15,236.33 

Equipment     -  10,761.03 

Other  Current  Expenses  35,454.38 


July  1   to 

Fiscal 

Dec.  31.  1947 

1945-46 

$254,399.47 

$178,548.34 

10,000.08 

14,945.69 

4,795.23 

2,601.01 

22,330.57 

15,608.73 

11,956.50 

21,633.00 

7,110.85 

9,431.80 

27,306.08 

16,377.22* 

Totals    $526,907.39  $332,241.29  $259,145.79 

Joint   Merit   System   4,770.38  5,657.49*  


$531,677.77  $337,898.78  $259,145.79 


*Refunds  due  from  Board  of  Health  and  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  their  share 
of  Merit  System  expenses. 
**  Includes  share  of  Joint  Merit  System  operation. 


35  MILLION  EARN  WAGE  CREDITS 

In  1946  almost  44  million  workers  earned  wages  in  employ- 
ment covered  by  state  unemployment  insurance  laws,  and  about 
35  million  earned  enough  to  qualify  for  benefits  should  they  be- 
come unemployed.  By  contrast,  when  22  states  began  to  pay 
unemployment  insurance  in  1938,  only  27.5  million  workers  had 
earned  wages  in  covered  employment.  During  the  last  months 
of  1937,  business  had  begun  to  decline  and  unemployment  to 
spread.  The  states  were  faced  not  only  with  difficulty  of  in- 
augurating a  new  program,  but  also  with  an  unexpectedly  heavy 
initial  claims  load.  In  1938,  more  than  9  million  workers  filed 
initial  claims  in  the  3 1  states  which  paid  benefits  some  time  during 
that  year.  By  luly  1939,  all  48  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  paying  benefits.  Within  two  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  all  51  jurisdictions  had 
enacted  unemployment  insurance  laws.  In  each  state,  contribu- 
tions were  collected  for  two  years  before  benefits  became  payable. 
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PARTY 
Appendix 

TABLE  NO.  18 

National   Summary   oi   Data   on   Unemployment   Insurance    Operations 
[Corrected  to   July  29,    1947] 


-1946 


ITEM I  1946 

Covered    employment    and    wages:     ' 

Estimated  workers  with  wage  credits  (in  thousands)  

Average   Monthly   employment    (in   thousands)   

Total  wages  in  covered  employment   (in  millions)   ..__ 

Taxable  wages  in  covered  employment   (in  millions)  

Subject  employers  as  of  December  31    (in  thousands)  

Claim  and  benefit  activities: 

Total  number  of  initial  claims  (in  thousands)  '  

New  claims   (in  thousands)   

Additional  claims  (in  thousands)   

Estimated  number  of  different  beneficiaries  (in  thousands)  ■* 

Average  weekly  number  of  beneficiaries   (in  thousands)   

Weeks  compensated,  all  unemployment  (in  thousands)  

Average  weekly  benefit  amount  for  total  unemployment  __ 

Average  actual  duration  of  benefits,  in  weeks  ^  

Ratio  of  persons  exhausting  benefits  to  I  st  payments  (percent) 

Total   benefits   paid    (in   millions)    

Interstate    benefits   paid    (in    millions)    — 

Ratio  of  benefits  to  collections  (percent)  .- — _ _ 

Financial  data: 

Average  rate  of  employer  contributions   (percent)  "^  _ 

For  the   United  States   

For  State  operating  under  experience  rating  

Number  of  States  with   experience  rating  in  effect  

Estimated  reduction  in  revenue  as  result  of  experience  rating 

(in    millions)    

Collections   (in   millions)   *   

Interest    (in    millions)    

Funds  available  for  benefits,  as  of  December  31    (in  billions)        j 


43,700 

29,658 

$71,909 

$62,091 

1,224 

9,844 

6,993 

2,850 

4,468 

1,150 

59,811 

$18.50 

13.4 

38.2 

$1,095.5 

$89.9 

120.1 


1.4 
1.3 
45 

$800 
$912 
$130 
$6.9 


Excludes  data  for  railroads  and  allied  groups,  subject,  as  of  July  1 ,  1 939,  to  Federal 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

Preliminary  estimate. 

Local  office  data. 

Represents  number  of  first  payments. 

Duration  based  on   all  beneficiaries;   computed  by  dividing  weeks  compensated   for 

all  types  of  unemployment  by  the  number  of  first  payments  during  the  year. 

Represents    employer   contributions   including   voluntary   contributions,   as   percent   of 

taxable  wages. 

Preliminary  estimate;   excludes  war-risk   and  voluntary  contributions. 

Includes   collections    subsequently    transferred   to   Railroad   Unemployment   Insurance 
account. 
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